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theory to the art of elocution, is certainly his own. His 
work, however, as we have before intimated, is not a faultless 
production. We have mentioned some particulars in which it 
is susceptible of improvement, and we will venture to suggest 
another. It would be greatly improved, if it were less con- 
cise in the few last recitations. These recitations contain a 
sketch indeed of his meaning, and one which he can himself 
fill up to advantage in the lecture-room ; but solitary students 
are not satisfied with a sketch. The picture should be at least 
filled up, if it be left without that warmth and life, with which 
the coloring of his pencil is capable of investing it ; or, to 
change the figure, while we acknowledge the fitness of the 
several parts of the skeleton to each other, and admire the 
wisdom displayed in their combination and arrangement, we 
must contend, that a more attractive object of contemplation 
would have been presented, had it been clothed with flesh, 
even if it had wanted that breath of life, with which, if he 
chose, the author could inspire it. 



Art. VIII. — Bryanfs Poems. 
Poems. By William Cullen Bryant. New- York. Elam 
Bliss. 1832. 

Though Mr. Bryant's poems have been admired, quoted, 
and circulated in the newspapers from Maine to Florida, for 
at least ten years, he has never collected them until now. A 
complete edition of them has long been expected and wished 
for. The productions of his pen have been always sought 
with avidity. Yet with modesty equal to his merit, he has 
distrusted the breath of popular applause, and has declined 
the place which properly belongs to him in the literature of 
the country. We are gratified to find, that he has at last com- 
plied with the demand, which the public had a right to make. 

Bryant is not a first-rate poet ; but he has great power, and 
is original in his way. In saying this, we do not mean to be 
understood, that he has struck out an entirely new path. 
Others before him have sung the beauties of creation, and the 
greatness of God ; but no one ever observed external things 
more closely, or transferred his impressions to paper in more 
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vivid colors. A violet becomes, in his hands, a gem fit to be 
placed in an imperial diadem ; a mountain leads his eyes to 
the canopy above it. The woods, the hills, the flowers, — 
whatever, in short, is his subject, is brought before our eyes 
with a fidelity of delineation, and a brightness of coloring, 
which the actual pencil cannot rival. The picture is always 
finished to the minutest particular. Take, for an example of 
his accuracy in description, the following lines from ' The 
Rivulet,' which, it is but just to say, are not even a fair speci- 
men of his powers. 

' Years change thee not. Upon yon hill, 
The tall old maples, verdant still, 
Yet tell, in grandeur of decay, 
How swift the years have passed away, 
Since first, a child, and half afraid, 
I wandered in the forest shade. 
Thou, ever joyous rivulet, 
Dost dimple, leap, and prattle yet ; 
And sporting with the sands that pave 
The windings of thy silver wave, 
And dancing to thy own wild chime, 
Thou laughest at the lapse of time. 
The same sweet sounds are in my ear, 
My early childhood loved to hear ; 
As pure thy limpid waters run, 
As bright they sparkle in the sun ; 
As fresh and thick the bending ranks 
Of herbs that line thy oozy banks ; 
The violet there, in soft May-dew, 
Comes up, as modest and as blue ; 
As green, amid thy current's stress, 
Floats the scarce rooted water-cress ; 
And the brown ground-bird, in thy glen, 
Still chirps as merrily as then.' 

We have selected this passage, not for its particular merit, 
for in truth, it is inferior to the greater part of the book, but to 
shew what a true poet can make of an insignificant subject. 
For greater ones, Mr. Bryant has a nobler language. He has 
communed with Nature in all her ' visible forms,' and under- 
stands her, whether she whispers in the breeze, or speaks in 
the storm. There is a very beautiful description of a forest in 
winter after a rain ; but it has been so often noticed, that we 
need not copy it. ' Summer Wind,' ' Autumn Woods,' and 
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the lines written ' After a Tempest,' are among the best of 
many excellent pieces of this kind. We give the following 
extract from ' Monument Mountain,' as a specimen of our 
author's best manner. 

' There is a precipice, 
That seems a fragment of some mighty wall 
Built by the hand that fashioned the old world 
To separate its nations, and thrown down 
When the flood drowned them. To the north, a path 
Conducts you up the narrow battlement; 
Steep is the western side, shaggy and wild 
With mossy trees, and pinnacles' of flint, 
And many a hanging crag. But; to the east, 
Sheer to the vale go down the bare old cliffs ; 
Huge pillars, that in middle heaven upbear 
Their weather-beaten capitals, here dark 
With the thick moss of centuries, and there 
Of chalky whiteness, where the thunderbolt 
Has splintered them. It is a fearful thing 
To stand upon the beetling verge, and see 
Where storm and lightning from that huge grey wall 
Have tumbled down vast blocks, and at the base 
Dashed them in fragments, and to lay thy ear 
Over the dizzy depth, and hear the sound 
Of winds, that struggle with the woods below, 
Come up like ocean murmurs. But the scene 
Is lovely round ; a beautiful river there 
Wanders amid the fresh and fertile meads, 
The paradise he made unto himself, 
Mining the soil for ages. On each side, 
The fields swell upward to the hills ; beyond, 
Above the hills, in the blue distance, rise 
The mighty columns with which earth props heaven.' 

The scene thus beautifully described is in the valley of the 
Housatonic, in the township of Great Barrington, in Massa- 
chusetts. An Indian woman leaped from the precipice, to cure 
herself of the tender passion. There is a cliff somewhere on 
the Mississippi, which has been made memorable by a similar 
occurrence. 

To equal, if not excel Thomson, in his own department of 
literature, would be distinction enough for any one man ; but 
his excellence in descriptive poetry is not Mr. Bryant's chief 
merit. The bent of his mind is essentially contemplative. He 
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loves to muse in solitude, in the depths of the forest, and on 
the high places of the hills. Whatever is great, whatever is 
fair, is felt by him as soon as seen. His thoughts go beyond 
external appearances, to dwell upon things not visible to com- 
mon mortals. To him, the streams are subjects for medita- 
tion ; the fruits of the soil teach him a lesson of gratitude to 
their Giver ; the great things of the earth suggest to him the 
immensity of the whole, of which they are parts ; the starry 
heavens tell him of the power and magnificence of their Crea- 
tor. His thoughts are natural and simple, seldom common- 
place, and often sublime ; yet his great conceptions are never 
abrupt and startling. He owes little to books, and hence his 
ideas are not marked by the technicality of any of the schools 
of poetry. His course, like the course of nature, whose poet 
he emphatically is, is even and steady. There is nothing 
dazzling, no concentrated fire, no ' word that burns,' in his 
writings. His verse never makes the cheek glow, and the 
veins tingle. He is never carried out of sight of common 
sense by his imagination. His strength is never impetuous, 
his boldness never extravagant. He is pensive, but not sad, 
or even melancholy. He is too much of a philosopher to en- 
tertain visions of gloom. The evil experience of the past 
leads him to hope and expect better for the future. When 
the good and wise take their final departure, the thought that 
they leave the heirs of their wisdom and virtue behind them, 
consoles him. Death is, in his eyes, a deliverer, sent by God 
to relieve the wretched and to strike down the arm of the op- 
pressor. The ' Hymn to Death' is one of the noblest ser- 
mons that were ever written. There is as much poetry in 
' The Old Man's Funeral,' as in any poem of equal length, 
which we remember to have read, and a great deal more 
practical wisdom. 

There have been greater poets than Mr. Bryant. He can- 
not crowd so many brilliant thoughts into the same compass, as 
Shakespeare could. He cannot harrow up the soul or appeal 
to the darker feelings like Byron. He cannot change from 
grave to gay. He has no versatility of talent ; but he knows the 
exact extent of his powers, and never attempts any thing for 
which he is not qualified. He never strains after effect, like 
some we could mention, or fails as they do. The fact is highly 
honorable to him. ' Know thyself,' is a lesson too hard for 
most minds. Mr. Bryant has learned it. 
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The first of Bryant's productions, — excepting some juvenile 
attempts, — which fixed the attention of the public, was ' The 
Ages,' a poem of thirty-five Spenserian stanzas. It was deliv- 
ered in 1821, before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, and was 
soon after published, with several others, in the form of a pam- 
phlet. The design of the poem was to show, from a retrospec- 
tive view of the history of the world, that mankind are gradually 
improving in wisdom and virtue. The subject was not remark- 
ably well adapted to the occasion, but was treated with success. 
' The Ages' proved, that Mr. Bryant was capable of a sustained 
effort; the true test of ability. Some passages remind us of the 
vigorous style of Childe Harold. 

' Look now around, — another race has filled 
These populous borders, — wide the wood recedes, 
And towns shoot up, and fertile realms are tilled ; 
The land is full of harvest and green meads ; 
Streams numberless, that many a fountain feeds, 
Shine disembowered, and give to sun and breeze 
Their virgin waters ; the full region leads 
New colonies forth, that toward the western seas 
Spread, like a rapid flame among the autumnal trees. 

' Here the free spirit of mankind at length 
Throws its last fetters off; and who shall place 
A limit to the giant's unchained strength, 
Or curb his swiftness in the forward race ? 
Far, like the comet's way through infinite space, 
Stretches the long untravelled path of light 
Into the depths of ages ; we may trace, 
Distant, the brightening glory of its flight, 
Till the receding rays are lost to human sight. 

' Europe is given a prey to sterner fates, 
And writhes in shackles ; strong the arms that chain 
To earth her struggling multitude of states ; 
She too is strong, and might not chafe in vain 
Against them, but shake off the vampyre train 
That batten on her blood, and break their net. 
Yes, she shall look on brighter days, and gain 
The meed of worthier deeds ; the moment set 
To rescue and raise up, draws near, — but is not yet. 

' But thou, my country, thou shalt never fall, 
But with thy children, thy maternal care, 
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Thy lavish love, thy blessings showered on all, — 
These are thy fetters, — seas and stormy air 
Are the wide barrier of thy borders, where 
Among thy gallant sons that guard thee well, 
Thou laugh'st at enemies : who shall then declare 
The date of thy deep founded strength, or tell 
How happy, in thy lap, the sons of men shall dwell.' 

' Thanatopsis' is the most generally known and esteemed of 
Bryant's Poems, and perhaps deserves its reputation. It is 
sublime throughout. We do indeed recognise old acquaint- 
ances in some lines, the ideas of which are derived from the 
book of Job. Bryant has improved upon them, and thereby 
made them his own. He cannot be charged with plagiarism, for 
it is impossible to think that he intended to make any part of 
a work so well known as Job, pass for his. It would be 
doing ' Thanatopsis' injustice to mutilate it, and it is too long to 
be quoted entire. We must refer those who have not read it, 
— and they have missed a great pleasure thus far, — to the 
book itself. 

There is much cheerful philosophy in a little poem, called 
' The Lapse of Time.' The lines ' To the Evening Wind,' are 
of a different character. With one or two trifling exceptions, 
the versification is perfect. It is in Bryant's best manner, and 
moreover, of a proper length to be quoted. 

TO THE EVENING WIND. 

* Spirit, that breathest through my lattice, thou, 
That cool'st the twilight of the sultry day, 

Gratefully flows thy freshness round my brow ; 
Thou hast been out upon the deep at play, 

Riding all day the wild blue waves till now, 

Roughening their crests and scattering high their spray, 

And swelling the white sail. I welcome thee 

To the scorched land, thou wanderer of the sea ! 

' Nor I alone, — a thousand bosoms round 

Inhale thee in the fulness of delight ; 
And languid forms rise up, and pulses bound 

Livelier, at coming of the wind of night ; 
And, languishing to hear thy grateful sound, 

Lies the vast inland, stretched beyond the sight. 
Go forth, into the gathering shade ; go forth, 
God's blessing, breathed upon the fainting earth ! 
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' Go, rock the little wood-bird in his nest, 

Curl the still waters, bright with stars, and rouse 

The wide old wood from his majestic rest, 
Summoning from innumerable boughs 

The strange, deep harmonies that haunt his breast ; 
Pleasant shall be thy way, where meekly bows 

The shutting flower, and darkling waters pass, 

And 'twixt the o'ershadowing branches and the grass, 

' The faint old man shall lean his silver head 

To feel thee ; thou shalt kiss the child asleep, 

And dry the moistened curls that overspread 

His temples, while his breathing grows more deep ; 

And they who stand about the sick man's bed, 
Shall joy to listen to thy distant sweep ; 

And softly part his curtains to allow 

Thy visit, grateful to his burning brow. 

' Go, but the circle of eternal change, 

Which is the life of nature, shall restore, 
With sounds and scents from all thy mighty range, 

Thee to thy birth-place of the deep once more, 
Sweet odors in the sea-air, sweet and strange, 

Shall tell the home- sick mariner of the shore ; 
And, listening to thy murmur, he shall deem 
He hears the rustling leaf and running stream.' 

If there be any thing within the whole compass of literature 
more delicate, more pure, more exquisitely sweet than this, it 
has not yet fallen under our observation. And this is not a soli- 
tary emanation of the spirit that produced it. The book abounds 
with verses of the same character. 

The relations of men and things to their Maker, never fail 
to call forth Bryant's utmost strength. Those of his pieces 
which are of this cast, are his very best. We would particu- 
larly notice one too long to be quoted here, ' The Forest 
Hymn.' A part of this, — not the proem, — is remarkable for 
dignity and depth of thought. One metaphor in it alone ought 
to give Mr. Bryant a high place among our poets, if he had 
never written any thing else. The poet finds in the great 
miracle of ever renewing existence, animal and vegetable, a 
type of the eternity of God. The trees wave as proudly over 
the dust of their ancestors, as their ancestors ever did before 
them. 
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' Life mocks the idle hate 
Of his arch enemy Death, — yea, — seats himself 
Upon the sepulchre, and blooms and smiles, 
And of the triumphs of his ghastly foe, 
Makes his own nourishment.' 

We quote the ' Hymn to the North Star,' and the ' Song of 
the Stars,' at full length. 

HYMN TO THE NORTH STAR. 

' The sad and solemn night 
Has yet her multitude of cheerful fires ; 

The glorious hosts of light 
Walk the dark hemisphere till she retires ; 
All through her silent watches, gliding slow, 
Her constellations come, and climb the heavens, and go. 

' Day, too, hath many a star 
To grace his gorgeous reign, as bright as they ; 

Through the blue fields afar, 
Unseen, they follow in his flaming way : 
Many a bright lingerer, as the eve grows dim, 
Tells what a radiant troop arose and set with him. 

' And thou dost see them rise, 
Star of the Pole ! and thou dost see them set. 

Alone, in thy cold skies, 
Thou keep' st thy old unmoving station yet, 
Nor join'st the dances of that glittering train, 
Nor dipp'st thy virgin orb in the blue western main. 

' There, at morn's rosy birth, 
Thou lookest meekly through the kindling air, 

And eve, that round the earth 
Chases the day, beholds thee watching there ; 
There noontide finds thee, and the hour that calls 
The shapes of polar flame to scale heaven's azure walls. 

' Alike, beneath thine eye, 
The deeds of darkness and of light are done ; 

High towards the star-lit sky 
Towns blaze, — the smoke of battle blots the sun, — 
The night-storm on a thousand hills is loud, — 
And the strong wind of day doth mingle sea and cloud, 
vol. xxxiv. — no. 75. 65 
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' On thy unaltering blaze, 
The half-wrecked mariner, his compass lost, 

Fixes his steady gaze, 
And steers, undoubting, to the friendly coast ; 
And they who stray in perilous wastes, by night, 
Are glad when thou dost shine to guide their footsteps right. 

' And, therefore, bards of old, 
Sages, and hermits of the solemn wood, 

Did in thy beams behold, 
A beauteous type of that unchanging good, 
That bright eternal beacon, by whose ray 
The voyager of time should shape his heedful way.' 

The reader, on whom the solemnity and majesty of this 
hymn make no impression, has no poetry in his soul. The 
1 Song of the Stars' is not inferior in dignity or beauty. 

SONG OP THE STARS. 

' When the radiant morn of Creation broke, 
And the world in the smile of God awoke, 
And the empty realms of darkness and death 
Were moved through their depths by his mighty breath, 
And orbs of beauty and spheres of flame 
From the void abyss in myriads came, — 
In the joy of youth as they darted away, 
Through the widening wastes of space to play, 
Their silver voices in chorus rung, 
And this was the song the bright ones sung. 

' Away, away ! through the wide, wide sky, — 
The fair blue fields that before us lie, — 
Each sun, with the worlds that around him roll, 
Each planet, poised on her turning pole ; 
With her isles of green, and her clouds of white, 
And her waters that lie like fluid light. 

' For the source of glory uncovers his face, 
And the brightness o'erflows unbounded space ; 
And we drink, as we go, the luminous tides 
In our ruddy air and our blooming sides : 
Lo ! yonder the living splendors play ; 
Away, on our joyous path, away !' 

' Look, look, through our glittering ranks afar, 
In the infinite azure, star after star, 
How they brighten and bloom as they swiftly pass ' 
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How the verdure runs o'er each rolling mass ! 

And the path of the gentle winds is seen, 

Where the small waves dance, and the young woods lean. 

' And see, where the brighter day-beams pour, 
How the rainbows hang in the sunny shower ; 
And the morn and eve, with their pomp of hues, 
Shift o'er the bright planets and shed their dews ; 
And 'twixt them both, o'er the teeming ground, 
With her shadowy cone the night goes round ! 

' Away, away ! in our blossoming bowers, 
In the soft air wrapping these spheres of ours, 
In the seas and fountains that shine with morn, 
See love is brooding, and life is born, 
And breathing myriads are breaking from night, 
To rejoice, like us, in motion and light. 

' Glide on in your beauty, ye youthful spheres, 
To weave the dance that measures the years, 
Glide on, in the glory and gladness sent 
To the farthest wall of the firmament, — 
The boundless visible smile of Him, 
To the veil of whose brow your lamps are dim.' 

There is a vein of tenderness and feeling in some of Bryant's 
pieces, which proves that he might have been a master of the 
softer passions, had he made them his study. The ' Song of 
Pitcairn's Island,' and the ' Indian Girl's Lament,' are the lan- 
guage of unsophisticated, not unadorned nature. In ' Rizpah,' 
we fancy we hear the waitings of a bereaved mother. The 
' Song of the Greek Amazon' is melancholy, spirited, and 
impassioned. As much may be said of the ' Indian at the 
Burial Place of his Fathers,' though the sentiments are rather 
such as Mr. Bryant might feel in that situation, than those of 
an expatriated Narraghanset or Mohegan. 

We find in this volume several translations, which we never 
saw before, most of them from the Castilian. Some of them 
are very fine, particularly the ' Life of the Blessed,' and ' Mary 
Magdalene.' We should, however, prefer, that Mr. Bryant 
should employ his leisure in adding to the stock of English 
poetry. There are enough among us, who are capable of the 
every-day labor of translation. Nevertheless, he has a right 
to follow his own taste ; and if he choose to translate, be 
cannot have a better field than the Spanish language, which is 
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absolutely terra incognita, to the great body of American 
readers. While we are on this subject, it may not be amiss 
to correct one trifling errror. The baptismal name of Ponce 
de Leon, was Luis, and not Juan, as the text has it. 

There are some other articles which we never saw before, 
and which we are sorry to see now. We could not have 
affirmed, that Mr. Bryant would not succeed in hamor, but we 
should not have expected him to attempt it. No one would 
recognise the hand of the author of ' Thanatopsis' in things 
so much beneath mediocrity, or even believe them to be his, 
were it not for his somewhat amusing repeated escapes from 
such poor conceits, into a train of thoughts more worthy of 
him. On the whole, we may pronounce the book before us, 
the best volume of American poetry that has yet appeared. 

The publication of such a volume is an important event in 
our literature. We have been too much in the habit of looking 
abroad for examples and models ; and our poets, generally, 
have had the usual fortune of imitators, — their copies have fallen 
short of the originals. In many, perhaps the majority of in- 
stances, the originals themselves have been ill selected. We 
have had no standard of excellence of our own. It seems to 
be universally admitted, that while we have cultivated the arts 
of life and the fine arts with success, we have no reason to 
boast of our progress in the art of poetry. We are so sensible 
of our deficiency in this respect, that we hardly dare to judge 
favorably of an American work, till it has received the approba- 
tion of the British critics. We always resent their censure, it 
is true ; but we confirm it, by suffering its objects to sink into 
oblivion. While this is the case, it is of no avail to flatter our- 
selves that it is undeserved. Mr. Bryant has taken the only 
proper way to answer the sneers of foreigners. Such works 
as his say more in favor of our country, than all the appeals 
that were ever uttered by wounded national pride. 

We could almost wish, that no such brilliant anomalies in the 
order of nature, as Burns, had ever appeared. We do not add 
Shakspeare and Walter Scott, because it is by no means clear 
that Shakspeare did not study ; and if Scott be the most rapid 
of writers, no author ever gave more time to preparation. 
Burns, and some others, have made the opinion common, that 
genius can atone for all defects. Hence the carelessness of 
the authors of the present day ; hence the flood of mediocrity, 
with which the reading world is overwhelmed. First thoughts 
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are indeed commonly the most vigorous ; and occasional pieces 
have been thrown off, at a heat, which art could not improve. 
But such things are accidents, not examples for imitation. 
Fame is, in general, not to be attained without effort. 

This pernicious error has had the most injurious effect on 
American authors. The materials of poetry lie scattered about 
us in boundless profusion. The Alleghanies and the White 
Mountains ought to suggest as many ideas, to say the least, to 
an American, as Benan and Benvenue can to an Englishman. 
The Mississippi and Missouri are as much superior to Cam and 
Isis, as Erie and Ontario are to the meres of Cumberland. 
An Indian is as poetical a personage, as a Turk or a Highlander. 
But we put these materials together in a hurry. We cultivate 
our literature as we do our soil, with the greatest possible econ- 
omy of labor. A poem is made, like a shoe, to answer the 
present demand. Sooth to say, our poets do not meet with 
much encouragement. The hope of distinction may be a suffi- 
cient stimulus to those who, like Byron, are born to fortunes ; 
but there are few, if any, American poets, who can afford to 
write for fame. Those who write for money are so paid, that 
starvation would be their reward, for any extraordinary care 
bestowed on their productions. 

Bryant is an exception to the general rule. He has set up 
a high standard, and reached it. He has kept his pieces nine 
years. We do not believe that he will ever be the favorite of the 
multitude. His spirit delights not in broils and bloodshed. His 
lines are never mysterious or horrible. He is an honest man, 
and will have nothing to say to corsairs or moss-troopers. He 
has not blazed upon the literary atmosphere, like a comet ; 
every man cannot be a Shakspeare or a Byron. He has brought 
forward no hero or heroine, with whom the reader may sym- 
pathize or identify himself. He cannot lay claim to fertility of 
invention. He tells no story ; he lays no plot, which may sus- 
tain his thoughts, as the wooden skeleton does the sculptor's 
clay model. The reader will find in his verses, no jingling of 
spurs or splintering of lances ; on the other hand, he has taste 
and feeling ; but these, we fear, are not the qualities, in which 
the vulgar take most pleasure. The mighty, but placid stream 
does not strike the imagination like the roaring cataract. Marco 
Bozzaris, the ballad of Chevy Chase, and the like, will delight 
all men, because they appeal to feelings, which nature has im- 
planted in all men's bosoms ; but we contemplate the immensity 
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of the universe, and the attributes of the spiritual world, with 
effort. Bryant does not address the feelings or sympathies of 
common readers. He communes not with others, but himself. 
His poetry is entirely spiritual. Hence it will not be esteemed 
by the unthinking ; but it will charm those for whom it was 
written, — men of sound judgment and cultivated taste. 



Art. TX. — North-Eastern Boundary. 

1 . The Decision of the King of the Netherlands con- 
sidered, in reference to the Rights of the United States and 
of the State of Maine. Portland. 1831. 

2. Report of the Committee of Public Lands, on the Sub- 
ject of the North-Eastern Boundary. Boston. 1832. 

3. Report of the Joint Select Committee of the Legislature 
of Maine, on so much of the Governor's M.essage, as re- 
lates to the North-Eastern Boundary. Augusta. 1832. 

It is said of Sir Orlando Bridgman, who was advanced to 
the seals on the dismission of Clarendon, that being ' afraid of 
deciding wrong, he labored to please both sides, and always 
gave something to each of the contending parties, that came 
into his court.' Upon this it is added by Dr. Lingard, on 
the strength of old Roger North, that ' he lost his reputa- 
tion.' This is a casualty, which we should be sorry to see 
occur in the case of the illustrious head of the house of 
Orange Nassau, who has struggled manfully to maintain his 
solemn rights to his petty territory, and has preserved a title 
to the respect at least of Europe, in the strenuous and en- 
ergetic hour of his adversity. Maintiendrai, indeed, was 
the motto of his regal arms ; and he has manifested a most 
invincible and exemplary repugnance to the reduction of his 
agreed and established limits. A well considered article in 
Blackwood's Magazine for October last, eulogizing the wis- 
dom of the Congress of Vienna, in creating the kingdom of the 
Netherlands, as a master-piece of Anti-Gallician policy, pro- 
nounces its disseverance to be the greatest crime in the con- 
duct of Europe, since the partition of Poland. That is a mat- 
ter, however, with which we do not concern ourselves. We 
respect the principle of the King's opposition, so far as it is 



